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There  is  much  talk  nowadays  about  difficulties  in 
religion.  Different  people  treat  them  in  different 
ways  ;  some  as  a  means  of  attacking  religion  ;  some 
as  a  cause  of  anxiety  and  fear  lest,  after  all,  religion 
should  not  be  true.  But  in  this  they  agree,^  that 
both  think  that  difficulties  are  against  the  truth  of 

1  Doubtless  there  are  some  who  have  never  felt  difficulties. 
This  may  be  either  because  what  is  true  and  good  in  religion 
has  filled  their  minds  so  much  as  to  leave  no  room  for  other 
thoughts,  or  because  education  and  habit  have  made  things 
seem  easy  and  famifiar  to  them  which  would  be  hard  to  one 
who  came  to  them  for  the  first  time,  or  because  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  questions  which  are  raised.  In  any  case, 
they  may  and  must  be  asked  not  to  make  their  own  freedom 
into  a  tyranny  for  others.  If  they  treat  with  contempt  others 
who  have  difficulties,  they  are  certainly  wrong,  for  there  are 
difficulties,  as  the  greatest  Christian  minds  have  admitted, 
and  they  will  do  harm  to  those  who,  whatever  others  may 
say,  do  feel  the  difficulties,  and  can  only  be  helped  by  being 
shown  that  they  are  no  real  objection  to  a  reasonable  faith. 
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religion  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  if 
religion  were  true  there  would  be  no  difficulties  in 
it.  Now  it  is  just  this  which  we  have  to  challenge  ; 
and  to  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  true  religion 
is  sure  to  have  difficulties. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  ^^the  more  difficulties 
the  better ;  "  or  that  Christians  do  not  mind  how 
much  the  argument  goes  against  them,  and  believe 
in  spite  of  their  reason.  Of  course  difficulties  must 
be  considered  and  fairly  met,  and  each  difficulty 
counts  for  something,  at  least  at  first  sight,  in  an 
argument  against  religion  ;  and  difficulties  many 
enough  or  great  enough  would  serve  to  crush 
religion.  But,  side  by  side  with  this,  it  is  true,  as 
shall  be  shown,  that  there  must  be  difficulties  about 
religion,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  of 
certain  kinds  need  not  encourage  the  enemies  of 
religion  nor  disturb  its  friends. 

"  There  must  be  difficulties  about  rehgion."  Let 
us  only  try  to  imagine  the  contrary.  Let  us 
suppose  some  one  coming  to  us  with  a  religion 
which  had  no  difficulties.  He  must  tell  us  all 
about  God,  so  that  nothing  shall  remain  unex- 
plained, and  all  about  God's  ways  of  working,  so 
that  they  may  lie  spread  before  us  just  as  a  man's 
work  might.    He  must  know  all  that  we  can  ask 
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about  death  and  another  world  ;  he  must  be  able 
to  tell  us,  without  any  hesitation  or  any  uncertainty, 
what  is  right,  i.e.  God's  Will,  in  every  case.  Now, 
what  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  came  profess- 
ing all  this,  this  religion  without  difficulties  ? 
Probably  we  should  feel  disgust.  And  we  should 
feel  this  disgust  because  there  is  nothing  more 
offensive  than  to  be  "  cock-sure,''  to  have  a  pat 
answer  on  the  biggest  matters  that  the  mind  can 
think  of;  because  there  is  absurdity  in  thinking 
that  they  do  not  pass  the  understanding  of  such 
beings  as  ourselves  ;  and  because  it  would  be  a 
new  world  altogether,  and  not  the  world  God  made 
for  man,  if  true  and  false,  right  and  wTong,  were 
always  as  plain  and  distinct  as  north  and  south  on 
a  compass. 

Does  it  not,  then,  already  seem  that  our  own 
judgment  goes  against  a  "  religion  without 
difficulties  ? "  We  should  think  the  man  who 
brought  it  a  simpleton  or  an  impostor. 

But  let  us  see  a  little  more  closely  why  we 
should  be  right  in  this  feeling. 

1.  First,  and  before  all  else,  religion  gives  a  know- 
ledge of  God.  If  it  is  a  religion  made  by  men,  it 
contains  what  men  think  they  know  of  God  out  of 
their  own  minds,  or  from  what  they  have  seen  in 
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the  world  around  them.  If  it  is  a  "revealed" 
religion,  like  Christianity,  it  claims  to  contain  what 
men  believe  that  God  has  taught  them  about 
Himself.  Either  way  it  gives  a  knowledge  of  God. 
But  now,  according  to  nineteenth-century  ideas,  if 
there  is  a  God  at  all,  what  do  we  all  agree  that  He 
must  be  ?  Certainly  the  God  of  the  Universe. 
Now,  go  to  the  astronomer,  and  get  some  idea  of 
what,  in  point  of  space  and  extent,  this  Universe  is. 
And  then  go  to  the  geologist  and  learn  the 
enormous  figures  by  which  we  have  to  measure  the 
lifetime  of  this  little  bit  of  the  Universe,  our  Earth. 
And  then  turn  to  the  philosopher  and  let  him 
explain  the  immense  difficulties  which  there  are 
about  the  things  which  enter  into  all  our  thoughts 
about  the  Universe,  such  things,  I  mean,  as  Space 
and  Time  ;  and  let  him  tell  how  impossible  it  is  to 
imagine  either  that  there  was  a  point  when  time 
began,  or  that  time  has  always  been  and  never 
began,  and  so  with  space.  And  then  ask  yourself 
whether  it  is  likely  that  the  God  of  such  a  Universe 
should  be  one  of  whom  we  can  have  a  knowledge 
'^without  difficulties."  Or,  once  more,  since  God 
made  minds,  and  there  must  be  in  Him  Mind  or 
something  greater  than  mind,  ask  the  students  of 
the  human  mind  whether  that  is  an  easy  subject 
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And  if  our  minds^  are  difficult  to  understand,  if 
they  have  depths  which  we  can  hardly  sound,  what 
shall  we  expect  of  the  Divine  Mind  ?  Shall  we 
expect  a  religion  to  teach  us  about  that  without 
difficulty  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather  think  nothing 
more  reasonable  than  the  question,  Who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  "  An  Infinite  Mind  ! 
A  Being  of  Perfect  Goodness  !  If  there  be  such  an 
One,  shall  we  understand  His  Ways  "  without 
difficulty  ? 

Why,  take  lower  examples.  Is  there  not  always 
difficulty  in  understanding  those  who  are  above  us 
— and  the  more  difficulty  the  more  they  are  above 
us  ?  Suppose  a  man  learned  in  science  who  gives  a 
lecture  or  writes  a  book.  We  are  not  surprised, 
and  we  do  not  cavil  if  we  find  some  parts  hard 
or  even  unintelligible ;  we  put  it  down  to  our 
ignorance.  Or,  if  we  have  any  confidence  worth 
the  name  in  a  statesman,  we  trust  him,  even  when 
we  do  not  altogether  understand,  both  because  he 
knows  more  of  the  very  complicated  subjects  which 
we  call  politics  and  also  because  he  has  a  judg- 
ment which  we  feel  deeper  and  sounder  than  our 
own. 

Once  more,  if  we  think  of  those  who  have 
struck  us  most  by  their  character,  we  shall  feel 
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that  just  because  they  are  so  much  above  us  there 
is  something  in  them,  in  their  way  of  treating  things, 
which  we  do  not  understand,  and  which  yet  awakens 
our  curiosity  and  attracts  our  admiration,  because 
we  feel  the  reason  of  it  to  be  that  they  look  at 
things  from  a  higher  and  better  point  of  view  than 
ours. 

Would  it  not  be  strange,  then,  if  what  is  true 
even  of  men  who  are  higher  and  better,  were  not 
true  of  God,  the  Highest  and  Best,  and  if  the  know- 
ledge of  Him  were  ^'  without  difficulty  "  ?  We  may 
indeed  know  Him,  and  do,  just  as  (to  compare  great 
things  with  small)  we  know  them.  But  in  both 
cases  there  is  what  passes  our  understanding,  and 
so  together  with  the  knowledge  there  is  difficulty. 

H.  But  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  human  mind  and  heart  ex- 
plains in  another  way  why  there  must  be  difficulties 
in  religion.  The  first  subject  of  religion  is  God, 
the  second  subject  is  Man.  And  in  dealing  with 
this  latter  subject,  religion  takes  just  the  hardest 
and  most  mysterious  parts  of  man,  the  parts  most 
beset  with  difficulty.  Any  one  who  has  looked  at 
logic,  the  science  of  man's  reasoning,  or  psychology, 
the  science  of  mind,  will  not  have  found  them  with- 
out difficulty.    If  he  has  gone  on  to  ethics,  the 
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science  of  man's  right  and  wrong  or  of  his  moral 
nature,  he  will  have  found  difficulty  perhaps  in- 
crease upon  him.  And  religion,  which  deals  with 
man's  spirit,  can  hardly  fail  to  raise  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  all.  Man's  feeling  that  he  is  utterly 
subject  to  a  Power  above,  and  yet  that  he  is  free  ; 
his  fear  and  pain  caused  by  having  done  wrong, 
and  the  possibility  of  that  painful  sense  of  wrong 
being  cured  ;  the  way  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  can 
touch  his  human  spirit ; — is  it  not  enough  to  name 
these  things  in  order  to  make  us  feel  at  once  that 
religion  must  be  accompanied  by  difficulty  ? 

III.  It  is  the  Christian  religion  which  is  practi- 
cally in  question,  and  there  is  another  reason  why 
such  a  religion  must  be  attended  with  difficulty. 
The  reason  is  that  it  is  a  historical  religion,  mean- 
ing by  this  that  it  does  not  merely  lay  down 
principles  or  tell  certain  truths,  but  it  speaks  of 
certain  Facts  or  Events  which  happened  at  a  certain 
time,  and  upon  which  all  a  Christian's  hope  rests. 
Now,  so  soon  as  a  religion  becomes  historical,  it 
takes  upon  itself  the  difficulties  of  history  ;  and  we 
know  what  those  are.  Historical  events  have  to  be 
proved  to  us  by  evidence  ;  first,  the  truth  of  them, 
that  they  did  occur  ;  next,  the  colour  of  them,  that 
their  look  and  their  meaning  was  such  and  such. 
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And  we  know  what  uncertainties  there  may  be 
about  this.  The  evidence  may  be  incomplete,  or 
confused,  or  doubtful.  If  it  comes  through  people, 
we  may  doubt  their  truthfulness,  or  exactness,  or 
judgment.  If  it  comes  through  records,  we  may 
doubt  whether  they  are  what  we  call  genuine  or 
authentic.  No  historical  event  whatever  is  free 
from  these  difficulties.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  as 
prominent  a  figure  as  we  have  had  in  this  century, 
yet  a  clever  man  was  able  to  show — of  course,  in 
jest — how  easy  it  would  be  to  pick  holes  in  the 
evidence  on  which  we  believe  his  history,  and  even 
to  make  out  a  pretty  good  case  for  thinking  that 
he  never  existed  at  all. 

And  if  we  take  the  case  of  Christianity,  it  must 
be  possible  to  suggest  that  the  Apostles  and  other 
first  Christians  were  bad  witnesses,  or  careless  or 
ignorant  ones  ;  or  that  the  four  Gospels  are  not 
really  trustworthy  documents  of  the  first  age  of 
Christianity,  but  belong  to  a  later  time,  and  so  on. 
I  say  it  must  be  possible  to  do  this,  simply  because 
the  events  are  historical  ones,  proved  by  witnesses 
w^hose  witness  is  conveyed  to  us  in  document.  I 
do  not  merely  say  this  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Events  believed  by  Christians — that  might  be 
due  to  some  weakness  or  defect  in  their  particular 
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evidence ;  but  I  say  that  any  historical  events,  and 
the  Christian,  as  stick,  must  be  liable  to  these 
difficulties.^ 

IV.  Only  one  other  reason  why  there  must  be 
difficulties  about  Christianity.  It  is  a  reason  con- 
nected with  what  even  those  who  are  not  them- 
selves Christians  honour  in  Christianity,  viz.,  that 
it  is  a  religion  of  conduct,  a  religion  which  influences 
the  heart  and  life,  a  moral  and  spiritual  religion. 
A  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  History  of  Religions 
will  show  that  this  has  by  no  means  been  the 
character  of  all  religions  ;  and  a  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  will  show  that  this  has  been 
in  the  most  special  way  the  character  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  so  it  has  always  offered  as  its  great 
sign  or  proof,  greater  than  miracles,  its  power  and 
influence  visible  in  the  bettered  lives  and  ways  of 
men.  And  as  this  is  the  great  proof  of  Christianity, 
so  its  greatest  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  faults  and 
inconsistencies  of  Christians.  Their  life  and  example 

1  The  question  will  probably  occur,  Why  did  God  allow 
His  Religion  to  take  a  form  which  encumbered  it  with  these 
difficulties  1  It  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper  will  suggest  that  we  must  be  very  imperfect 
judges  of  any  such  question  about  the  why  and  the  how  of 
God's  act.  But  such  answer  as  the  question  seems  to  admit 
of  will  be  the  subject  of  another  of  these  papers. 
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was  meant  to  draw  men  to  Christ ;  their  failure, 
when  they  fail,  puts  men  off  more  than  anything 
else.  Let  any  one  test  this  for  himself  Let  him 
think  whether  what  has  really  perplexed  him  most 
has  not  been  the  shortcomings  or  inconsistencies  of 
professing  Christians.  Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way, 
let  him  imagine  the  effect  upon  himself  if  all 
Christians  whom  he  had  known  had  been  true  to 
the  example  and  teaching  of  Christ.  Even  as  it  is, 
what  disposes  him  most  to  Christianity  is  what 
he  has  seen  in  Christians  which  he  has  not  seen  in 
others.  But  what  makes  the  difficulty  is  that  there 
is  not  more  of  the  same  sort.  If  this  difficulty  were 
removed,  if  the  witness  of  Christian  lives  were 
perfect  and  consistent,  he  would  be  able  to  make 
short  work  of  other  difficulties.  He  might  not  be 
able  to  solve  them  all,  but  he  would  feel  that  there 
was  no  doubt  which  side  the  truth  lay.  It  is  true, 
then,  to  call  this  the  greatest  difficulty  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  what  we  have  to  notice  is  that  it  is 
an  inevitable  difficulty.  It  is  a  necessary  difficulty 
in  a  religion  which,  in  the  first  place,  makes  good- 
ness its  aim  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  does  not 
pretend  to  compel  men  to  be  good  (which  would 
be  no  real  goodness),  but  to  give  them  the  means 
of  being  so.    It  is  the  very  glory  of  Christianity  to 
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have  made  this  experiment,  to  have  committed 
itself  to  men,  to  have  taken  upon  itself  the  risks  of 
their  misconduct  and  unfaithfulness  by  proclaiming 
that  its  aim  was  to  make  them  good,  and  that  by- 
its  power  and  success  in  this  way  it  would  be  judged. 
But  it  is  a  glory  which  carries  with  it  a  burden  of 
difficulty.  Only  if  we  see  clearly  that  this  is  so, 
that  there  must  be  a  difficulty  of  this  kind,  we 
shall  be  less  surprised  when  we  find  that  there 
is  one. 

Looking  back  over  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  difficulties  about  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  or  about  the  Son  of  God's  becoming 
a  child  and  man,  fall  under  the  first  class.  In  the 
second  may  be  placed  those  which  touch  man's 
free  will,  or  the  connection  of  his  soul  with  a 
material  body.  The  third  hardly  needs  illustration 
— it  includes  most  of  the  difficulties  raised  about 
the  Scriptures.  The  fourth  has  for  its  simplest 
and  most  forcible  instances  the  cases  in  which 
each  of  us  have  felt  encouraged  or  attracted  by  a 
consistent  Christian  life,  or  scandalized  by  the 
opposite.  It  includes  also  the  cases  in  which  parts 
of  Christian  history  are  thrown  up  against  Christ, 
e.g.  the  charge  that  Christians  have  been  backward 
in  giving  up  slavery  or  war,  have  persecuted  one 
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another,  and  so  forth.  All  this  belongs  to  a  religion 
which  trusts  itself  to  weak  and  erring  men.  And 
in  particular  this  reflection  may  be  commended  to 
the  mind  of  those  many  persons  who  find  the 
divisions  among  Christians  and  the  varieties  of 
teaching  by  Christians  a  main  source  of  doubt 
and  difficulty.  Is  not  this  difficulty  lightened  by 
seeing  that  such  divisions  and  contradictions, 
springing  up  as  they  do  from  the  errors  or  the 
faults  of  Christians,  are  the  almost  necessary  lot  of 
a  true  religion  committing  itself  to  human  keeping  } 
If  we  feel  this,  we  shall  be  less  daunted  by  this 
difficulty  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  prepared — first,  to 
welcome  the  large  amount  of  agreement  in  the 
great  Christian  truths  which  underlies  the  divisions  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  try  and  satisfy  ourselves  where 
we  may  best  find  the  Church  such  as  our  Lord 
designed  it,  with  the  teaching,  means  of  grace,  and 
so  on,  which  are  according  to  His  Will. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  It  may  be  urged,  "  You 
have  shown  that  there  must  be  such  difficulties, 
according  to  our  human  way  of  looking  at  things. 
But  if  religion  comes  from  God,  could  He  not  have 
cleared  them  all  away,  and  given  us  a  religion  free 
from  all  difficulties  ;  and,  if  He  could,  would  He 
not,  being  a  good  God,  have  done  so  ? "  We 
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answer,  "  Possibly  He  could  ;  though  the  less  we 
say  about  God's  thoughts  and  ways,  beyond  what 
He  has  expressly  taught  us,  the  wiser  we  shall  be. 
Possibly  He  could  ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that 
He  could  not  have  done  it  without  upsetting  and 
destroying  and  reversing  all  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  human  life."  Man  is  made  to  find  his 
way  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  of  goodness 
through  many  difficulties  and  much  ignorance — to 
see  it  only  dimly  and  in  part ;  thus  it  was  that 
God  made  him.  We  may  presume  that  this  was 
the  state  best  for  him  ;  and  if  so,  may  we  not 
understand  that  a  religion  from  God  would  not 
change  that  state,  but  would  bring  man  the  help 
and  light  which  he  needed  for  finding  his  way 
through  it  to  Happiness,  Holiness,  and  God  ? 
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